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BRIEF MENTION" 

The title of Robert Morris Pierce's Diction- 
ary of Hard Words (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1910) requires an explanation. This is 
not a dictionary of ' catch- words/ — words com- 
monly considered hard to spell; nor is it ex- 
clusively a dictionary of words hard for the 
average man to define. Obviously the list is 
determined by otter considerations, for it em- 
braces "about nineteen thousand words," and 
is " limited in its scope " at that. From the 
compiler's strictly phonetic point of view, Eng- 
lish words are almost all heterographic, and 
this fact converts any "present-day English 
dictionary" into a dictionary of hard words. 
It is, therefore, only a representative portion 
of the vocabulary that has been selected for 
special treatment. As may be learned from a 
page taken at random, the words range from 
the familiar amiable to the less familiar anent 
and ampersand and to the technical ampere 
and amphiaster. On the same page with new, 
night and nineteen are nictitating and nilghau. 
The words here brought together are believed 
to present "special difficulties or variations of 
pronunciation or spelling." The average reader, 
if he will submit to the experiment, will be 
surprised at this statement, for he will at once, 
as has been indicated, find a host of words that 
suggest to him no such difficulty. But the 
exact phonetician is at hand to show that 
simple words (even such as better, baker, 
library) are stored with subtle distinctions in 
sounds and in stress. If the three-fold pro- 
nunciation of such an alien as buoyant will not 
be unexpected, the same cannot be said con- 
fidently of the two-fold notation of baptism. 
The reading of the compiler's Introduction will 
indeed beget the conviction that this is a hard 
dictionary, altho its title may not have been well 
chosen. Nothing less than considerable train- 
ing in phonetics, it will be perceived, will fit 
one to understand fully the chapter on Syllabi- 
fication and Stress; so too with the paragraphs 
on Pronunciation, Fonetic Notation, and other 
subjects. The discussion of Simplified Spell- 
ing is easier reading and is, besides, enlivened 
by criticism of the " Board." The book, then, 
is designed to teach the nature of the sounds 
of speech and what the phonetician observes in 
the pronunciation, stress, sentence-position, etc., 
of words, and how accordingly he spells " sci- 
entifically." The publisher's announcement is 
somewhat startling, when he promises " answers 
to over 40,000 moot points in Orthografy, 



Orthoepy and Meaning," adding asyndetically 
"Universal Alphabet. Scientific Syllabica- 
tion." Mr. Pierce is well disciplined in the 
science of phonetics and is an accurate observer 
of the phenomena of speech; but the compiler of 
International Dictionaries exposes himself to 
philological criticism within the separate 
spheres of the languages of his books. Only 
one point of such comment shall be noticed 
here. Mr. Pierce calls special attention to the 
"important innovation in lexicografy," first 
introduced in his French-English Dictionary, 
which consists in marking the change of stress 
that accompanies the change from the attri- 
butive to the predicative use of such words as 
abstract, concrete, fourteen, well-bred. Several 
restrictions are here to be made. In the first 
place, strong as the tendency to observe it may 
be, this change is not inevitable. The stronger 
stress is not necessarily shifted to the last 
syllable in 'this example is concrete.' More- 
over the principle involved, being purely rhyth- 
mic, applies also to such an expression as 
' Right you are ! ' (cf . are in ' You are right ! ') . 
And the attributive stress is certainly the 
norm, and the lexicographer is, therefore, un- 
English when he gives the predicative stress 
the preference. In the second place, no ade- 
quate dealing with the stress or accent of words 
in English is possible without a complete rec- 
koning with grammatical history. Nothing 
shows fundamental characteristics of the lan- 
guage better than the manner in which its 
Germanic accentuation of radical and deriva- 
tive syllables (in simple and in compound 
words; in prose and in verse) was maintained 
under the test of adopting French and Latin 
words with their respective peculiarities of 
stress. That the predicative shifting of stress 
represents chiefly a rhythmic employment of ele- 
ments that are explained by the history of the 
grammar is not considered by Mr. Pierce. 
Had he started with an exposition of the native 
doctrine of primary and secondary accents, 
adding the destiny in English of the variations 
brought in from foreign sources, his rhythmic 
forms would have become fully explained and 
made doubly instructive because of the relation 
between such peculiarities of sentence-stress and 
the permissibilities of the ictus in English 
verse. But Mr. Pierce has bestowed expert 
and painstaking labor on the making of this 
book, and very much can be learned from it. 
Almost every learner, however, may be believed 
to wish for a stylistic revision of the Introduc- 
tion. It is possible in good faith to write with 
technical precision and to receive credit only for 
obscurity or something worse. 



